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Job Picture Promising 
For Women College Graduates 


Jomninc forces, the United States Department of 
Labor and the Women’s Section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., have released 
preliminary findings of a survey on women college 
graduates of 1955. The survey shows the job pattern 
of the women graduates, the relationship of their occu- 
pations to their fields of study, and the salaries they 
have received in the first year of their working life. 

Information for the survey was collected from 3,000 
women graduates of 108 colleges and universities in all 
sections of the United States. Statistically, the 
sampling is representative of all women who received 
baccalaureate degrees from women’s colleges or co- 
educational institutions in June 1955. 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women’s Affairs, presented the survey 
findings to the annual convention of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc., in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in March. Mrs. Leopold said that the 
survey not only will serve as a guide to educators but 
will provide information that is greatly needed by all 
who are concerned with the present and potential 
development of women’s skills and talents. 

Facts brought out in the survey reveal that the June 
1955 graduates are employed in a variety of jobs, 
ranging from actress to zoologist in the alphabet of 
occupational classification. Teaching, as has been 
traditional, attracted a great many young women— 
6 in every 10 of those employed at the time of the 
survey. Two in every 10 graduates found work in 
nursing, social science, reporting, and_ biological 
testing. The other 2 in 10 were in secretarial or 
clerical jobs or in retail trade, service, and finance 
fields. 
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Commenting on the broad implications of the 
survey, Mrs. Leopold said that the findings will be of 
great value to all who are concerned with women’s 
present and potential contribution to social and eco- 
nomic progress. “The facts revealed in the survey,” 
she said, “‘not only indicate the interest of young 
women in obtaining higher education but reveal, in 
considerable measure, the skills and talents that 
women workers are capable of contributing to the 
total picture of America’s creative and inventive 
genius. To all who are concerned with the employ- 
ment picture, such facts will help to achieve a real 
and effective use of this Nation’s womanpower and at 
the same time enable young women themselves to 
achieve the best use of their knowledge and ability.” 

The final report of the college-graduate survey will 
be available later from the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. 


Cardiac Rehabilitation Workshops 


Tue Bureau of Employment Security is cosponsoring 
a series of 24-day cardiac rehabilitation workshops, 
to be conducted by the American Heart Association, 
Inc., in 5 regions of the country, beginning in April 
1956. Other cosponsoring agencies in the Federal 
Government include the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the Public Health Service, and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. All State and 
local affiliates of the American Heart Association are 
cosponsors, as well as active leaders, in the workshop 
program. 

The purpose of the cardiac rehabilitation workshops 
is twofold. First, it is to bring together as many as 
possible of the specialized personnel in the cosponsor- 
ing agencies and others in the community to discuss 
programs and services at the community level and to 
develop action programs for four main groups of 
persons who have cardiovascular disease: Young 
cardiacs, cardiacs in industry, cardiac homemakers, 
and older cardiacs. Its second purpose is to devise 


new ways and means of improving and extending 
services to cardiacs through the close cooperation of 
all agencies which are concerned in any aspect of 
cardiac rehabilitation, including employment coun- 
seling, placement, and job adjustment. 









Four of the projects are being conducted outside of 


large metropolitan areas. The West Central and 
Western workshops met in April and the Southern, 
May 1-3. Schedules for the other two workshops are: 
Northeastern region—May 15-17 at Lakeville, Conn., 
and North Central—May 22-24 at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Military Reserve Week 


Aprit 22-28, 1956, was Military Reserve Week. 
The activities of the Week were designed to empha- 
size importance of the Reserve Program and to 
increase public interest, particularly in the new Six- 
Month Reserve Training Program. It was sponsored 
by the National Security Committee and its con- 
stituent organizations. 

Expressing the interest of the Department of Labor 
in the plans being made for observance of the Week, 
Secretary James P. Mitchell said: 

‘“‘All of us recognize the necessity for a sound and 
growing Reserve program as a bulwark for a strong 
National Defense. At the same time we also realize 
that the buildup in the Ready Reserve will create 
some problems, not only for individual reservists, but 
also for employers and labor organizations, in terms 
of absences from the job for training periods and 
necessary adjustments in work schedules. The De- 
partment of Labor stands ready to assist in the 
solution of these problems.” 

The Department is already cooperating in the 
Reserve buildup. Pointing out that 6 months’ reser- 
vists, as well as other categories of reservists, have 
reemployment rights if they leave jobs to perform 
training, Secretary Mitchell said that meetings of the 
Department’s Reemployment Rights Committee are 
being held in the various States. At these meetings, 
representatives of the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Labor discuss with top representatives 
of management, labor, veterans organizations, and 
Government agencies concerned the various aspects 
of the program and any problems being encountered 
by management and labor. Both management and 
labor have shown a strong interest in the Reserve 
program and a fine spirit of cooperation in working 
out the necessary details of employee participation. 


“Job Safety Week’’ 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has designated May 13-19 
as Job Safety Week, and has called upon the entire 
Nation to help prevent occupational injuries. The 
President said: ‘“This is a work in which all of us must 
share. An injury anywhere is a loss to the Nation as 
a whole. Safety must become a daily habit in all our 
workplaces. . . . I call upon all my fellow citizens to 
join with me in making Job Safety Week a success.” 

The Week is part of a stepped-up effort to reduce 
on-the-job accidents which injure nearly 2 million 
American workers each year. 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February 1956 


U. S. and Territories 





Percent- 
’ 2 age change 
Number or - te pre- 
amount : 
vious 
month 
Employment Service— Total 
New applications............ 733, 500 —9 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural............- 120,100 | —35 
Nonagricultural...... 713, 600 —5 
Placements: 
Agracuitural............. 105, 100 | -39 
Nonagricultural...... 402, 400 —7 
_ a ere 218, 200 -6 
SEP eee 184, 200 —8 
Handicapped. ..... 19, 100 | —7 
Counseling interviews........ 132, 300 | +1 
Individuals given tests......: ~.| 115, 900 +5 
Employer visits....... 124, 600 +5 
State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- | | 
Goal... 2.5 .. “Sa ea | "1, 038, 100 | —22 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
PO IRE ORES | 6, 403, 800 | 0 
Weekly average insured un- | 
ee 1, 508, 200 +3 
Weeks compensated.......... 5, 390, 300 | +4 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 283, 400 | +-9 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 
ment for total unemploy- | 
GIR dla asic anewes owners $26.91 | +1 
ee TTS | $140, 834, 000 | +6 
Funds available as of February | 
me Oe eae | $8, 190, 972, 300 | 0 
Veterans 2 | 
Initial claims................ 40, 600 | 21 
Weeks of unemployment | 
NE is ecss awd sic 332, 600 | +5 
Weekly average insured un- | 
ne eee 78, 900 | +9 
ee a ae $7, 050, 500 | +5 
New applications............ 180, 100 | —11 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . . | 175, 500 | —5 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 100, 500 | —11 
Placements, handicapped. .... 8, 400 | —14 
Counseling interviews........ | 31, 100 —§ 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees * 
Initial claims, except transi- 
Deh I AEA 13, 300 | —33 
Weeks of unemployment 
| Oe ee ee 132, 300 | +7 
Weekly average insured un- | 
ane ieee aioe 31, 400 +-8 
Bembists mnie) Sk es $3, 089, 200 | +9 


1 Data exclude territories. 

2 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 10,800 initial claims, 55,400 weeks claimed, 
and 18,400 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

8 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
2,600 initial claims, 14,800 weeks claimed, 8,400 insured unemployment. 
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ES Is There, Too... 


Come to the Fair?! 


By CLINTON R. BOO 
Manager, St. Paul Local Office 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


OR the first time in its history, attendance at the 

Minnesota State Fair exceeded the million mark in 
1955. This record, coupled with a steady increase in 
number of exhibitors and concessionaires, in variety 
and value of goods displayed and sold, and in services 
introduced, correctly spelled BIG business. This was 
true not only for the Fair itself, but also for the com- 
munities close by. Located adjacent to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, the Fair had impact on both. 

The first impact was on employmerit. What 
happens when such an elaborate production gets into 
motion? What bearing does it have on employment? 
Should the offices of the public employment service 
concern themselves? Is there a placement payoff? 
Is it worthwhile? Perhaps the joint venture of the 
St. Paul and Minneapolis offices of the Minnesota 
Department of Employment Security may provide 
answers for others interested in this type of activity. 


Of Double Value 


During the past 10 or more years, these two offices 
have worked together in operating a temporary 
employment office at the State Fair. With the passing 
of time, the State Fair board of governors and its 
executive officers have come to realize that the 
temporary public employment office, accepted orig- 
inally almost-as a matter of course, was performing 
two functions of value to them. First, it was doing an 
effective job of placement; and second, it was relieving 
them of much responsibility. 

As a result, when the time for planning the 1955 
Fair rolled around, the executive committee assigned 
a new location to the Employment Service closer to 
its own administrative setup. It was in a compara- 
tively new building and consisted of a room 30 x 30 
feet, freshly cleaned and painted, and adequately 
ventilated. With the change in quarters came the 
necessity for other planning and organizing. 

The dates of the Fair were August 27 through Labor 
Day, September 5, but all possible arrangements had 
to be made well in advance of that time. Conse- 
quently, the latter part of July and early August was a 
busy time for the St. Paul and Minneapolis local 
offices. Several meetings in which management, 
supervisors, and operating personnel participated were 
held. From these meetings and from past experience 
grew the plans which were carried out. For instance, 
on August 9 the mimeographed letter quoted below 
was mailed to all exhibitors and concessionaires. 
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Exhibitors and Concessionaires 
Minnesota State Fair 
Gentlemen: ‘ 

Beginning August 17 and for the duration of the State Fair, 
we will have a temporary office of the Minnesota State Employ- 
ment Service on the Fair Grounds. It will be located on 
Wright and Cosgrove Streets. 

We can assist you if you need cooks, waitresses, carpenters, 
helpers, laborers, or almost any kind of worker. If we find it 
difficult to secure qualified help through our Fair Grounds 
office, we will also use the facilities of both our St. Paul and 
Minneapolis employment offices. 

Workers will be registered at the office before your arrival. 
They will be available to assist you in unloading, arranging 
exhibits and displays, or any other work you may have. 

Our Fair Grounds office can be reached by telephone through 
the Fair telephone switchboard. When calling from outside 
the Fair Grounds, the number is MIDway 60873. 


By obtaining a list of companies, groups, and indi- 
viduals who had contracted for space from the Fair 
Association, we had practically complete coverage. 
In this connection, it is interesting to refer to notes 
which say, “Several copies of the list of exhibitors and 
concessionaires should be obtained, together with a 
supply of maps of the area which are useful in directing 
applicants. An adequate supply of lists and maps is 
available. It is especially important that conces- 
sionaires and exhibitors be visited as soon as activity 
at their stands is apparent. 

“Opportunity for placement penetration among the 
exhibitors is limited. Most of them have their own 
staffs lined up from their regular operation and in 
advance of the Fair, and seldom get in touch with us. 
They often draft their setup and casual labor from 
their own company as these men are covered by 
industrial insurance, thus reducing responsibility and 


_ liability. 


“On the other hand, concessionaires are one of the 
most lucrative sources for placement. Calls for fry 
cooks, waitresses, and salesmen are received at all 
hours. There is considerable turnover prior to and 
during the Fair. Along with it, expedited action 
toward replacement is expected to be a rule rather 
than an exception. Consequenty the telephone is 








IN ADDITION to the operation of a public employment office at the 
Minnesota State Fair, the Minnesota agency also had an exhibit in a 
separate building which attracted thousands of visitors. Employees 
were on duty at the exhibit from 9 a. m. until 9 p. m. daily during the 
10-day run of the Fair, giving information to employers and workers. 
As an “‘attention-getter,” a manual dexterity test board was on hand, 
and the public was invited to take the test. 
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INNESOTA 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Left to 


Ready for work at the Fair Grounds local ES office. 
right: Walter Hanner, St. Paul local office; George Jaroscak 
and Andrew Lasho, Minneapolis local office; and George 
Trygstad, St. Paul local office. 


in almost constant use by our interviewers and 
placement people. 

“Late afternoon and early evening is considered 
to be the best time to locate applicants at their homes. 
Many are registered for night work only and have 
regular employment during the day; others are gone, 
downtown and elsewhere, during the day. But 
practically all of them are at home around dinner 
time. For these reasons it is considered necessary 
to keep the employment office open to the public 
until 6 o clock daily. 

“A recent edition of the city directory—for both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul—is an excellent aid, as 
are orders and applications from previous years. 
Employers often request the same employees who 
worked for them the year before. Names they may 
forget, and for this reason former orders and referrals 
and directory references are important. An adequate 
telephone net—one through the regular switchboard 
and the other as a direct line with suitable exten- 
sions—also is essential.” 

Further meetings and discussions determined that 
simplified application cards, designed and mimeo- 
graphed locally, would prove satisfactory. Applicants 
were expected to fill in basic information and then 
bring the card to an interviewer for review and 
classification. Only jobs available were considered in 
classification: these included bus boys, cooks, kitchen 
helpers, laborers, matrons, porters, sales girls, sale- 
men, sanitation workers, stage hands, waiters, and 
waitresses. Within these major groupings, application 
cards, active and inactive, were filed alphabetically. 
The same system applied to orders. 

On the first day of registration when crowds would 
be large and lines long, we would interview applicants 
in two groups—those under 18 years of age and those 
older. There were few openings for youth under 16 
and almost always employers insisted on applicants 
over 18 years of age. 

Newspaper publicity was prepared and timed to be 
released on August 15. Copy was cleared with the 
prospective employers and then through the publicity 
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“Field” office staff, extreme left and behind the desk, interview 
applicants for jobs at the Fair. 


director of the Fair who arranged for its delivery to 
all of the Twin Cities dailies. The first stories ap- 
peared on August 15,16, and 18. All centered around 
two main topics: the employment office would open 
August 17, 10 days before the Fair opened, and 
applicants need not be present the morning the office 
opened. In past years, applicants were in line before 
daybreak on opening day witb the thought that those 
who registered first would be the first to get jobs. 

Public reaction to the articles was favorable. 
Although moce than 2,000 applicants were registered 
for jobs on the first day, lines were shorter, quieter, 
and more orderly than in previous years. Practically 
all realized that this was the time for making appli- 
cation, and that job referral and placement would 
come later to those best qualified. Radio and tele- 
vision stations also gave publicity to what was going 
on at the employment office by comment and pictures 
during news broadcasts on those days. 

Duiing the early days of the 1955 operation, 
liaison with the full-time offices of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul was maintained and proved to be of value. 
For instance, interviewers there helped to locate a 
stationary engineer and to fill an order for cashiers. 
Also, considerable mail was received at our Fair office, 
especially from people seeking jobs. Arrangements 
were made with both local offices to process this mail 
since only limited facilities and personnel were avail- 
able in our “‘field”’ office to handle heavy, and some- 
times involved, correspondence. 

At this time, also, we visted employers and invited 
and encouraged them to use the employment office to 
ifiterview and screen applicants, either individually or 
in larger grups. Many employers did so and several 
left orders for us to fill later. 

As the opening day of the Fair drew near, the tempo 
of activity accelerated. Daily, more and more people 
were at the grounds for one purpose or another, 
practically all of them busy. Now came the arrival of 
livestock and other farm exhibits, of grandstand 
feature performers with their paraphernalia, and of 
the midway carnival and shows! 
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All of these meant frequent, urgent calls for workers. 
At the employment office, the processing of many 
applicants for larger employers moved along smoothly 
and satisfactorily, primarily because previous contact 
had been established with advance agents and hiring 
officials, orders received, likely applicants selected 
from the files, and referral cards issued. 

In addition to referral cards, we furnished employers 
with lists giving names, addresses, and social security 
numbers so that they might set up their pay accounts 
and other records promptly. 

Dozens of men were sent to the carnival as tent 
setup, maintenance, and knockdown men. Many 
others were assigned to the livestock superintendent 
as barn cleanup men. In fact, to the staid observer 
it may have appeared a far cry from the business of 
interviewing and placing stenographers, shipping 
clerks, and punch press operators to ballyhoo barkers, 
pearldivers, barnyard chambermaids, and tent show 
roustabouts—but the latter groups made up a signifi- 
cant segment of the community’s current job cycle 
and so commanded attention. 


Four experienced interviewers—two from the St. 
Paul and two from the Minneapolis office—served as 











capable ‘‘pitchmen” for the Employment Service at 
the Fair. A résumé of their general activity follows. 
APPLICATIONS: 
ja ie 1, 868 
ET rn ae aera Se 658 
Se ne oo sw apie cave ele Cee ae 876 
3, 402 
NUMBER OF ORDERS................002.5. 156 
NUMBER OF OPENINGS.................... 869 
NUMBER OF REFERRALS: 
Pee; MERION. Ss ick s ees as. Say ae gtd 355 
ee WN Si sco oo CP kis OO ek OF 349 
Uo PS ak Pas Ree ce CaN as) 182 
886 
PLACEMENTS: 
Fm IEE Co. ss aah lee la Pee 316 
I Soa? sb hee i eee te ee ar 335 
WOM ore ec ce ooo od Oe oa ao 152 
803 
i es kg RI AS seer Lain Bey ot eas 415 


In Emergencies—The ES is Ready 





Sood! 


By ARTHUR G. LYON, JR. 


Publicist, Employment Security Division 
Connecticut Department of Labor 


HE interviewer in charge of the Winsted, Conn., 

State Employment Service office locked the door of 
his new office late that Thursday afternoon in August 
1955. It had been a rainy day and not too busy. 
Hurricane Connie had come and gone long since. 
Hurricane Diane was now making an apparently 
harmless visit and the ground was rain soaked. The 
weatherman predicted heavy rains during the night 
but added a cheering promise that the morrow would 
be warm and humid, with only scattered showers in 
the afternoon. Philip Francis, the interviewer, 
went home that night without undue concern. 

The Mad River in Winsted parallels the west side 
of the main business district. More than once before 
leaving for home on Thursday, Mr. Francis and his 
coworkers had noticed from the back windows of their 
office the steady rise and restless movement of the 
river. 

Mr. Francis is an auxiliary policeman on _ the 
Winsted force. Late that night he answered a tele- 
phone call. It was from his police superior. The 
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water was rising dangerously and it was raining 
harder than ever. He was told to report for duty 
and, on his way to headquarters, to warn residents 
along Main Street and nearby to evacuate their 
homes. When he reached Main Street, he parked 
his car and started out on foot. 

The rapidly rising water in the street soon forced 
him into the police station where water was already 
seeping into the lower floor. With others he went 
to the second floor where they became marooned. 

Aided by a strong searchlight run by batteries (for 
by now the electric lights had gone out), Mr. Francis 
could see his office diagonally across the street. 
Suddenly a companion grasped his arm and ex- 
claimed, ‘““There go your desk and files floating out 
the front door!’ Office equipment and records were 
a total loss and so was the car which he had parked 
such a short time before. 

Throughout the night torrential rains fell; this sent 
the Mad River 10 feet over its banks. Smashing 
through every store on Main Street, it wiped out the 
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This was Main Street in Winsted, Conn., after Hurricane 
Diane paid her visit. Connecticut agency officials Frank 
Craddock (left), and Joseph M. Tone (center), along with 
William D. Connor (right), of the Winsted office, survey the site 
where the local office formerly stood. 


city’s business district and crippled its industries. 
After the flood, the town was completely cut off from 
the outside world, with no roads open in any direction. 

Having had no communication from Winsted over 
the weekend, the executives of the Employment 
Security Division of the Hartford Administrative 
Office met on Sunday following the flood to work out 
emergency measures. They made tentative plans to 
open a new Office the following Thursday, if possible. 
When communications were finally established on 
Monday noon they learned that an employment 
security office had already been established in a 
temporary location near the City Hall where the 
public had been served since 8:30 a. m., the usual hour. 

The situation in the Winsted office was indicative 
of the problems which had to be met in other Con- 
necticut local offices throughout the flood area. In 
many cases, the office buildings could not be inhabited 
and no communication was available. Segments of 
large industrial communities were isolated when 
bridges were washed away by the rampaging river. 

Under the guidance of Labor Commissioner 
Renato Ricciuti, the Labor Department marshalled 
its forces to bring all aid within its power to the 
assistance of the stricken people. 

Area supervisors offered their services to mayors 
and civil defense directors and obtained space for 
serving the public. Within 2 days following the flood, 
nine emergency offices had been set up to make 
placements and to take claims. 


TORRINGTON 


A typical situation occurred in Torrington. A 
small stream running behind the brick building 
which housed the Employment Security Division 
office rose to such proportions and velocity that it 
undermined half the building so it could not be used 
safely. Fortunately records and furniture remained 
intact. 

With communication on a priority basis and tele- 
phone calls being rerouted through New York State, 
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With no roof over their heads, this undaunted Ansonia local 
office group took unemployment compensation claims under a 
tent supplied by a generous funeral director. 


local managers needed all the managerial skills at 
their command. By diligent work, arrangements 
were made by Sunday to make the move—lock, 
stock, and barrel—to a centrally located hall. 

The local office manager, assisted by members of 
his family, spent Sunday evening preparing the 
temporary office for the Monday morning rush. 
Extra help, needed to handle the increased claim 
load, was recruited by the Employment Service from 
“walk-in traffic’? and by radio appeals. By Tuesday 
morning the Unemployment Compensation Staff had 
to be increased from 5 to 19 workers. 


DANIELSON-PUT NAM 


The manager of the Danielson-Putnam local offices 
and his staff reported to the Mayor of Putnam on 
Sunday. There the staff used their knowledge of the 
area in answeiing a variety of relief calls and in 
expediting emergency requisitions. The town of 
Putnam was completely cut in two by flood waters. 
By Monday morning, arrangements had been com- 
pleted to use the Israel Putnam School on the farther 
side of town as a temporary second office. Residents 
of that area could not reach the regular office because 
of bridge washouts. The Farm Placement Officer’s 
station wagon with a loud-speaker attachment was 
used to announce the location of the new temporary 
office and that both offices would be open for business 
Monday morning. The Mayor also asked the local 
office to conduct a survey of damage to mercantile 
establishments and to make an estimate of total 
unemployment. 

Unemployment claims of the Putnam local office 
were handled smoothly despite a 216 percent increase 
the first week. 


WATERBURY 


The Naugatuck Valley area also suffered severe flood 
damage which resulted in mass unemployment. The 
Waterbury offices of the CSES offered its services to 
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city and civil defense officials, the chamber of com- 
merce, and local union headquarters. 

A canvass was made of all employers in the area, 
by telephone when possible and by foot and auto in 
other cases, to determine the extent of damage and 
the need for workers for cleanup and restoration. 

Orders began flowing into the office the day after 
the flood. Home and apartment owners, stores, 
warehouses, public services, factories, and con- 
tractors—all needed workers. To meet this demand, 
the cooperation of Station WATR, the only radio 
outlet in operation for several days, and the REPUBLI- 
CAN-AMERICAN newspaper was sought and unstintingly 
given. Later radio stations WBRY and WWCO 
gave generously of their time for spot announcements. 

The Waterbury unemployment compensation claim 
load increased approximately 500 percent the week 
after the flood. The manager of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division also was faced with the prob- 
lem of trying to serve an area cut completely in two 
by a major bridge washout. Tuesday morning, the 
office was operating with an augmented staff re- 
cruited from former employees and personnel from 
other offices in the State. On that day alone the 
UCD office, which normally has about 700 claimants 
daily, handled 6,000 people! 


ANSONIA 


The Ansonia office personnel of the Employment 
Security Division were on the job as usual the day of 
the flood. By 9 a. m. many employers, businessmen, 
manufacturers, and even home owners were calling 
the office for workers to move stock to higher ground 
or to set up barricades against the expected flood. 
The office staff telephoned registered workers, many 
of whom did not know of the developing emergency. 

Things went better than expected until 10:30. 
Then the advancing water reached the Employment 
Service office on Main Street. Electric lights and 
telephones went out and within minutes a National 
Guardsman ordered the building evacuated. Even 
then, some short-lived activity continued on Main 
Street but the driving rain drowned this out. 

Arrangements were soon completed with the direc- 
tor of civil defense at Derby for setting up an emer- 
gency job service at the civil defense auxiliary police 
headquarters in the old Irving School in Derby. 
Here short-wave radio was operating and emergency 
telephone service was available. Two employment 
interviewers contacted radio stations and requested 
them to tell the public of the new temporary address. 

Men came by the score every hour from New Haven, 
Bridgeport, and many other places, in response to 
the radio appeal for cleanup and repair workers. 
During this phase alone, over 400 men were referred 
at the request of local employers. 

By Tuesday, conditions had improved but it was 
impossible to return to the Main Street office for 
some time. To handle the anticipated large number 
of claimants, larger temporary quarters were sought 
at Derby. The Mayor of Derby arranged for use 
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Derby undertaker. 





Fire—an aftermath of Hurricane Diane—destroys a textile mill 
in Mechanicsville, Conn., on the bank of the raging river. 


of the new Irving School, centrally located to all 
sections of the five area towns and a building well 
laid out and equipped to handle the 5,000 to 6,000 
persons who came later in the week. 

Unemployment claims_at the Ansonia office rose 
1,000 percent during the first week of the flood. 

One rather humorous incident developed during 
the short stay at the new Irving School. It was 
necessary for the Unemployment Compensation group 
to move out of their quarters temporarily at the 
school while it was cleaned and fumigated. A 
suitable space was generously provided under a 
protecting canvas canopy owned by a cooperative 
(See picture.) 


* * * 


As a direct result of the flood, 70,000 Connecticut 
workers were thrown out of work. About 35,000 
returned to work within a week and 10,000 more 
within the next 2 weeks. The loss of wages was 
estimated at $7 million, with unemployment com- 
pensation claims making up for about $3 million. 
Approximately 25,000 people filed unemployment 
benefit claims the first week and the Connecticut 
State Employment Service made about 7,000 job 
placements. 

Governor Ribicoff wrote to the Labor Commissioner 
expressing his ‘‘appreciation for the manner in which 
the Employment Security Division met the challenge 
presented by the flood emergency.” Commissioner 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Scenes such as this occur every year 
despite tireless efforts to prevent 
forest fires. 


Meantime, at approximately 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, Fire-Control of the U. S. Forest Service 
had contacted the alternate manager of the local 
employment security office for assistance in recruiting 
fire suppression crews. Little could be done because 
of the holiday, but the local office opened and placed 
signs in restaurants, service stations, and at the State 
Quarantine Station at the California-Oregon State 
line. About 2 a. m. Tuesday, Fire Control requested 
immediate outside recruitment. We called the 
Dunsmuir, Calif. office (50 miles away) and the Med- 
ford (84 miles) and Klamath Falls (100 miles) offices 
in Oregon, but little could be accomplished at that 
time of morning. One bus load of men was dispatched 
to Yreka by the Klamath Falls office. 

The office reopened at 6 a. m. on Tuesday and 
again contacted neighboring offices for recruitment. 
The Medford office reported that they had major 
fires burning out of control in their own area and 
needed every available man. The Redding, Calif. 
office (105 miles away) also reported men needed for 
fires in their own area. Yreka was on its own! 

In order to control a major forest fire, an organiza- 
tion much like an army in the field is needed. Initial 
attack is carried out by bulldozers and men with axes 
and other hand tools. But there must be cooks, 
timekeepers, and communications and supply workers 
to sustain from several hundred to several thousand 
‘men in the line.”’ 

Several earlier meetings of the Yreka local office 
staff (three persons) with State and Federal Forest 
Service officers had worked out a comprehensive plan 
for fire suppression—the “Fire Control Plan.” Early 
Monday morning the local office put this plan to work. 
They carried out intensive recruitment by radio and 
telephoned all key employers in the lumber industry 
who had equipment and skilled men, asking them to 
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stand by for fire suppression work. 
formed the nucleus of the plan. 

The local office made 312 telephone calls in an 
attempt to obtain emergency crews for immediate 
attack to hold the line until the logging and sawmill 
crews reported for work at the end of the holiday. 
If the fire situation had developed during a normal 
workweek instead of a holiday one, it could have been 
controlled before reaching disastrous proportions. 

At 4 o’clock, Fire Control Headquarters called the 
local manager and reported that all control had been 
lost, and a state of emergency existed. Civil Defense 
declared such an emergency; this granted aid from as 
far as Stockton, Calif., 320 miles away. 

On Wednesday, the office opened at 6:30 a. m. with 
the alternate manager in charge. The local office 
manager, who is also Assistant Director of Civil 
Defense, helped the Civil Defense organization in its 
efforts to protect Yreka and adjacent communities. 
Crews were dispatched as rapidly as transportation 
could be provided, and the first organized major 
attempt was made to control fires burning out of 
control in the area. 

At this point, nine large fires were completely 
uncontrolled. Fire Control of the United States 
Forest Service reported that they were completely 
helpless in fighting the raging flames fanned by high 
winds. 

By late afternoon, all men had been pulled out of 
the lines for their own safety. A new perimeter of 
defense was established in the Big Humbug.area, 3 
airline miles from Yreka. Headquarters for Fire 
Control in the line was established there with the idea 
of controlling the fire on the High Ridge area that 
separates Big Humbug Basin from Barkhouse and the 
Klamath River Slope. 

Later that afternoon, the ‘‘Haystack’’ fire crossed 
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A pack train loaded with supplies is a vital part of the behind- 
the-lines fight against forest a, 


into the Big Humbug area, completely surrounding 
and immobilizing headquarters for Fire Control in 
that area. Evacuation of residents had been com- 
pleted in the Humbug Basin and a number of homes 
were saved by the pumper trucks and crews which had 
been trapped within the fire boundaries. At this 
point, Fire Control reported that Yreka, itself, was in 
danger. Adequate protection must be organized for 
Greenhorn on the south and Hawkinsville on the 
north, with Yreka in the center. 

As the fire in the Big Humbug area cooled, men and 
equipment from within the lines were moved to a new 
headquarters established at the armory in Yreka. A 
semblance of organization was then possible with the 
State Division of Forestry lending support and help. 
Plans for defense of the Greenhorn-Yreka-Hawkins- 
ville area were completed and Civil Defense pumper 
trucks were dispatched to key points to protect the 
communities. 

The Yreka City Fire Department was held in reserve 
to replace Civil Defense trucks as they ran out of water. 
Loading sites for the pumper trucks were hard to find 
because a number of fire hydrants had no water. 
The city police were requested to keep all children 
off the streets so emergency vehicles could move freely. 
The National Guard maintained roadblocks at key 
locations, operating under the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff's office. 

Early on Thursday, Fire Control headquarters 


Destroyed: 
Homes: 24 
Summer cabins: 6 
Other buildings: 77 
Sawmills: 4 
Timber: 344 million board feet 
Acres burned: 95,000 
Fire line constructed: 140 miles 
Total loss, not including suppression cost: $22,192,966 (includes 
timber loss only) 
Local office staff overtime: 187% hours 
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Photos courtesy Siskiyou Tractor & Equipment,Company, Yreka, Calif. 


Bulldozers throw up fire lines in terrain where use of equipment 
rather than manpower is feasible. 


reported that inexperienced and untrained fire control 
people had been hiring and releasing personnel until 
complete chaos of personnel movement had developed. 
The supervisor of the Klamath National Forest re- 
quested that the local employment security office 
assume full control of all hiring of personnel. 

This request was granted and the office immedi- 
ately began to gear for the task. The Dunsmuir local 
office manager was requested to come to Yreka and 
assume control of the office in order to release the 
Yreka manager for other duties. Federal Forest 
Service personnel instructed local office personnel 
on how to complete hiring documents and the neces- 
sary records so that personnel hired for the Forest 
Service could be paid properly. Time slips were 
provided and a smooth-running organization was in 
operation within 2 hours. Congestion around Forest 
Service Headquarters was relieved and a semblance 
of order was achieved. 

That afternoon about 3 o’clock, the ‘‘Haystack’”’ 
fire crossed the crest from Big Humbug to the Yreka 
Slope and destroyed the power line leading to the 
repeater station for all radio communication between 
the Sheriff's office, Forest Service, State Forest 
Service, and Civil Defense. The _ gasoline-driven 
emergency power unit, located in a fireproof station 
at the summit of Gunsight Peak, immediately kicked 
in, with a fuel supply to last perhaps 5 hours. The 
Power Company took immediate action to restore 
power as soon as possible. 

On Friday, the local office was open from 6:45 
a.m. until 8:30 p.m. The local office staff was now 
so well organized that it could carry on all work 
without assistance from other offices. Intensive 
radio recruiting went on all day. 

Fire Control requested 100 more men of various 
skills. Since it appeared that the Yreka local office 
would not be able to obtain so many, the Dansmuir 
manager was asked to open her office to help. At 
this time, in response to a radio appeal, an organized 
crew of 25 men contacted the Yreka office. These 
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men were immediately hired and dispatched to 
Fire Control. The Army Base at the Presidio, San 
Francisco, dispatched reinforcements for the fie 
line. 

On Sunday, the office was open from 7 to 3 o’clock. 
Over 1,500 regular Army troops were in the area 
that day to assist in fire suppression, and further 
recruitment of civilians was believed unnecessary. 
Monday night a cold front moved in from the coast 
and light rain fell. 

At 10 a. m. on Tuesday, September 12, Fire Control 
reported that “Haystack” fire now had 65 miles of 
controlled line which they believed would hold, 
providing the weather remained favorable. 

The Taylor Creek fire in the Salmon River area 
was still out of control and 500 men were being 


AGRICULTURE — 


YOUTH 


MPLOYMENT security personnel have a golden 

opportunity to promote an adequate service to 
young people. We have unexcelled and unduplicated 
service to offer them and, without doubt, the agricul- 
tural program offers the first and the best chance to 
start. A vast amount of attention is given to recruiting 
and utilizing the services of young people in Oregon 
agriculture. 

Let us note some of the benefits achieved from an 
active program in their behalf. Some of the young 
people who had their first contact with local offices 
through the agriculture program are today employers 
in both agriculture and industry. They are our 
friends and they come back to our offices to get the 
workers they need. Credit belongs to our aggressive 
agricultural program which served them well. 

In many areas—particularly in Oregon—farm work 
would not be done and the farm program could not be 
successful without the help of the young folks. Con- 
sider, too, that an enthusiastic group of students can 
help immeasurably to interest their parents and 
friends in helping in a harvest emergency. 

Our farm placement youth program begins while 
schools are still in session, with registration of students 
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transferred from other regular crews to assist in 
suppressing this fire in extremely difficult terrain. 

Thirty percent of the Kidder Creek fire was still 
out of control. It had burned over 12,200 acres. 
All sawmill and logging crews were on the fire line, 
but it was anticipated that they would be released 
and normal work schedules of logging and sawmilling 
would be resumed within 36 hours. Forest Service 
reported that these men were to be replaced as rapidly 
as possible for a much-needed rest and allowed to 
return to their usual work in order to be available 
for emergency in the event of a change in weather. 

Between September 4 and September 11, 1955, 
approximately 1,430 people of various skills were 
placed by the employment security local offices in 
the fire area. 


By ELDON G. SLOAN 
Manager, Albany Local Office 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


in the upper grades and in high schools. Then school 
officials arrange meetings where students are told of 
the need for their help. They learn about the value 
of agriculture to the community’s economy, the crop 
and employment prospects, the value of safety, and of 
their work attitudes. They are provided with printed 
information to take home. This helps to carry on 
public education and encourages family participation. 
When the “peak” or “big push” hits, mom becomes 
not only a worker but an enthusiastic booster, and 
dad often is spurred by other family members to help 
out on Saturdays. 

Careful consideration is given to the needs of young 
people when day-haul operations are organized. 
Pickup points are established close to workers’ homes 
to minimize time spent in transit to and from the 
fields. Definite day-haul pickup points and time 
schedules are arranged with each grower and the 
adequacy of transportation equipment and safety in 
operation is thoroughly discussed. 

Transportation is routed so that local-office people 
can accompany the trucks or be present at places 
where new workers are assigned. Thus, supervision 
and control of loading is maintained. Each pickup 
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point is checked each morning to make sure no young 
person is left behind. 

Accidents have been few and minor—an occasional 
cut hand, skinned shin, or bruised elbow. . This is an 
outstanding record for travel distances up to 70 miles. 

Young people are transported daily across the Coast 
Range from Astoria and Tillamook to Hillsboro during 
the Hillsboro strawberry harvest. The Tillamook 
area, largely agricultural and devoted to dairying, 
produces Oregon’s famous Tillamook cheese. Astoria 
has some agriculture but most of its population work 
in fishing, forestry, lumber, and longshoring activities. 
The crops raised do not provide enough work for the 
area’s young people. 

Hillsboro, on the other hand, needs them and is glad 
to arrange for their transportation. The arrange- 
ments become quite complicated. Crop conditions 
and the weather change frequently. Often the 
weather may vary from area to area. It may be 
raining in Tillamook and not in Hillsboro. Balancing 
transportation and labor supply is sometimes difficult. 
Changing conditions require an up-to-the-minute 
exchange of information and close observation of crops 
and facilities. 

The need for and the utilization of “‘platoons”’ is 
given careful consideration during the planning stage. 
Whenever possible, entire crews are made up of young 
people. Leaders are recruited and trained. A 
definite schedule is established for the different crops, 
beginning with strawberries and continuing through 
caneberries, cherries, bush and snap pole beans, and 
hops, where all of these crops are raised ini abundance, 
particularly in the Willamette Valley. 

A well organized, properly supervised platoon is a 
valuable, easily transferred source of labor during busy 
periods. When not needed by their regular employers, 
these crews can be transferred as units to help another 
grower who may be temporarily behind schedule 
during the peak of his season. 


Help for the New Grower 


A major concern in the agricultural program is the 
new grower. He may be new to the area; he may be 
new to the crop; and, in many instances, he is new to 
the ways of youth and their employment in harvests. 
The agricultural representative spends many hours 
instructing the new grower in the employment of 
young people to insure their safety in the field and to 
set up training to do the job correctly. 

Young workers are employed extensively in the pea 
harvest in Eastern Oregon. Young men help to 
operate the trucks, viners, and other mechanical 
devices so necessary in large-scale production. ‘Their 
contributions are immeasurable; without them, we 
would be seriously handicapped. 

For a long time, grain, seed grain, other seed crop, 
and hay farmers had difficulty finding adequate, 
dependable labor. A program was worked out to use 
high school and college students on these farms. 

Many of these farmers need from three to eight men 
on a steady basis from the middle of June until early 
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in September. They now take husky high school 
boys in their second or third year and rehire them 
year after year during high school and college vaca- 
tions if they want to stay. Board and room are 
provided in addition to wages—which range from $200 
to $300 a month. This rate of pay is sometimes better 
than that offered by feed, seed, and food processing 
plants—the other major users of seasonal labor. 

These farmers are checked each year to determine 
the need for replacements; arrangements are made 
between the farmer and his new workers early in the 
year so that each knows what he can expect. Under 
this system, these farmers always have a nucleus 
of trained workers who are familiar with their equip- 
ment and methods. 


Time for Work and Time for Play 


Some crops, such as strawberries and bush beans, 
can use relatively young workers. Many of these 
young people belong to youth organizations which 
often utilized their time or took them out of the area 
when the harvests were ready. Since the crops in 
which these younger workers are used are harvested 
early in the season, arrangements were made with the 
youth organization officials to hold camps or time 
their other activities for late summer. Older youths 
are scheduled for camps and other activities early in 
the season so that they are available at the time they 
can be most helpful in the harvest. 

During busy agricultural periods, many municipal 
pools are closed during the daytime harvest hours. 
In other areas, the pools are reserved during set hours 
for the young people who work in the harvest. 

All rural schools, and many urban schools in 
communities economically dependent upon agri- 
culture, arrange their starting and closing dates so 
they will not conflict with students in the harvests. 
Under particularly trying circumstances, arrange- 
ments have been made to suspend school so that stu- 
dents can help for a brief period. Farm youth 
organizations frequently help finance their school 
projects by working as a unit and donating the 
earnings. When school is dismissed for these emer- 
gencies, student earnings are accordingly increased. 





FLoop 
(Continued from page 7) 


Ricciuti extended his own sincere thanks, and added, 
‘“Ever since becoming associated with the Labor 
Department, I have become increasingly conscious 
of the fact that we have a great many outstanding 
employees. I am proud to be affiliated with such a 
fine group. Your excellent performance and wonder- 
ful spirit during this disaster period reflects a great 
deal of credit on yourselves and on the department.” 

Supported by outside help from all parts of the 
Nation, the people of Connecticut rallied to meet 
and overcome the ravages of the flood. The Employ- 
ment Security Division is proud to have played such 
a vital role in the rehabilitation and recovery process, 
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Fort Huachuca nestles close to the Huachuca Mountains in southeastern Arizona. 


Tis ag | ae Story 


By FLORENCE KELLY 
Manager, Bisbee Local Office 


Arizona State Employment Service 


OCATED at the entrance to a canyon in the 
Huachuca Mountains in southeastern Arizona is 
the Army Electronic Proving Ground at Fort 
Huachuca. Sprawling over some 76,000 acres in a 
remote corner of Arizona’s Cochise County, and 
almost overlooking the Mexican border, this historic 
old military reservation was established in 1877 to 
protect the inhabitants of the then wild and lawless 
Arizona Territory. It now provides the Army Signal 
Corps, for the first time, with the facilities to lay out in 
full scale the electronic operations of an entire field 
army for study and evaluation. 

Fort Huachuca has had considerable influence on 
Arizona’s history as a frontier cavalry outpost, a 
permanent infantry and cavalry station during World 
War I, a Division training post during World War II, 
and a training base for ground troop aviation engi- 
neers for Korea. Yet, the Nation as a whole had been 
little aware of Huachuca’s existence until January 
1954 when the Pentagon announced its conversion 
into the Army’s major electronic proving ground, 
alerting the electronics industry to the desirability of 
an Arizona location. 
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In April 1954, Brigadier General Emil Lenzner, 
Commanding Officer of the Electronic Proving 
Ground, was asked by Carl A. Bimson, President of 
Arizona’s largest bank, ‘‘Do you feel that electronics 
industries locating in Arizona would be a distinct 
advantage to you in your operation?” 

General Lenzner replied in the affirmative. 
‘Because we have to supplement our engineering and 
technical capabilities with similar capabilities from 
industry. * * * Yes, we need the electronics industry 
here in Arizona.” 

General Lenzner’s words presaged a new era in 
southeastern Arizona which has seen the population 
of Cochise County leap from 37,000 in 1954 to 55,000 
in 1955. They foreshadowed the problems of per- 
sonnel recruitment and placement which today are 
being resolved through the smoothly functioning 
cooperation of military, civil service, and Arizona 
State Employment Service facilities in transforming 
this heretofore cattle-raising and metal-mining area 
into an important center of America’s electronics 
activity. They foretold the day when the resources of 
the State’s Employment Service, then devoted to 
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allout recruitment of personnel for the Electronic 
Proving Ground, would be pressed to provide essential 
manpower for the private industries which the military 
mission would attract to this area. 


A Look at the Past 


The depression years of the early 1930’s had their 
effect upon Arizona, then the Nation’s baby State, as 
they had upon the more populous centers of the 
country. In 1933, an office of the National 
Re-Employment Service was established in Bisbee, 
county seat of Cochise County. The Federal Works 
Progress Administration inaugurated a number of 
work projects throughout the area, many of which 
were located on Fort Huachuca and, for the first time, 
civilian employees were réferred to jobs on the military 
reservation through the recruitment and placement 
services of a Government employment agency. 

By 1937, the employment needs of the metal-mining 
industry, of agriculture, and of commercial business 
interests demanded the attention of State Government. 
On December 1 of that year, the first office of the 
Arizona State Employment Service was established in 
Bisbee, with James A. Rork, present Director of the 
Arizona State Employment Service, as its manager. 

The new office had barely adjusted to the civilian 
needs of the community, then rapidly becoming the 
copper capital of the Southwest, when the ominous 
prelude to America’s entry into World War II set off 
the tremendous preparedness boom throughout the 
Nation. An expansion program was initiated at Fort 
Huachuca and barracks and other facilities for 5,000 
troops were constructed. The Fort asked the Bisbee 
office of the Arizona State Employment Service for 
professional and clerical workers and for all types of 
skilled and unskilled labor. 

The Bisbee office turned its energies toward meeting 
these civilian manpower needs of this mushroom 
growth. From 1939 on, recruitment, referral, and 
hiring were fast and furious. One employee at the 
local office was assigned exclusively to clearance 
activity to recruit necessary skills for the Fort. During 
this period, civilian employment at Fort Huachuca 
rose to approximately 3,000 persons, at least 75 per- 
cent of whom were recruited, selected, and referred 
through the Bisbee local office. 

Throughout World War II, the Fort was used as a 
Divisioa training post. The 92d Infantry Division, 
and later the 93d, were trained there prior to deploy- 
ment overseas. Just prior to and following the war, 
Fort Huachuca was used as a separation center until 
the postwar military cutbacks forced its inactivation. 


The Picture Changed 


Reductions-in-force started shortly after V-J Day and 
brought a heavy load of job seekers into the Bisbee 
office. In an overnight adjustment to this new situa- 
tion, the local office was able to refer many of these 
workers to the War Assets Administration whose 
representatives arrived on the local scene to handle 
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Federal Surplus Property Disposal at the military 
reservation. At this juncture, the Arizona State Em- 
ployment Service referred workers needed to place 
equipment and property in mothballs and to prepare 
for deactivation of the Post in 1947. 

The reservation and facilities were thea turned over 
to the State of Arizona. The State established a game 
refuge at Fort Huachuca and military activities were 
limited to summer exercises of the Arizona National 
Guaid. 

In the spring of 1951, the Army Engineers arrived 
on the scene to reopen the Fort as a training base for 
ground troop aviation engineers for Korea. Demoth- 
balling activities got underway, property and equip- 
ment were rehabilitated, and the services of the Bisbee 
local office of the Arizona State Employment Service 
were again requested to staff the reactivated Post. 
This time we were veterans at the task of ministering 
to the civilian needs of our military neighbor. 

Civilian employment at the Fort grew from 30 
employees in February 1951 to a peak of 749 in July 
1952. The Bisbee local office was responsible for 
1,507 placements at the Fort between February 1951 
and August 1953. During the same period, 1,883 
new hires were made at the Fort. Workers were 
supplied through local recruitment and _ regular 
clearance activity without use of out-of-area positive 
recruitment. Over 800 proficiency tests were ad- 
ministered to job seekers by the Employment Service. 

When mothballing was completed for the second 
time in August 1953, the Bisbee local office had 
chalked up an impressive penetration rate of 80 per- 
cent as a result of its services to its good customer, the 
U.S. Army at Fort Huachuca. 


Then Came the Signal Corps 


But the biggest task was still to come. On February 
1, 1954, Fort Huachuca was reactivated as the 
Electronic Proving Ground of the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. The civilian personnel complement to be 
reached by target date, August 1955, was 1,100. By 
July 28, 1955, civilian employment had surpassed 
original plans and totaled 1,400, so rapidly had the 
Proving Ground reached maturity. 

Demonstrating that Fort Huachuca is now a perma- 
nent establishment, between $20 million and $30 
million in new contracts are to be let during fiscal 
year 1956 for various types of electronics equipment 
to be developed by private industry and tested at 
Fort Huachuca. 

What is the mission of the Army Electronic Proving 
Ground which will require an anticipated man- 
power complement of 11,000 (military and civilian) 
and these large expenditures of funds? It is difficult 
to state simply but, in the official parlance of the 
Office of Technical Liaison of the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, Department of the Army: ““The new 
Army Electronic Proving Ground at Fort Huachuca. 
Ariz., will provide facilities for developing operational 
doctrine, procedures, and techniques for communica- 
tion systems and equipment, and will serve as a testing 
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ground for the Army’s electronic waifare*and battle- 
field surveillance techniques and equipment, combat 
operations research in communications, and Signal 
Corps aviation activities.’ Activities at the new 
Electronic Proving Ground will include technical and 
tactical tests of Army aircraft communication and 
navigational systems and equipment. 

To accomplish its objectives, the Electronic Proving 
Ground continually needs professional, technical, and 
clerical skills of the highest order, as well as a com- 
petent and mobile maintenance staff. There were 
openings for electronics engineers, physicists, meteorol- 
ogists, statisticians, mathematicians, psychologists, 
illustrators, engineering draftsmen, laboratory elec- 
tronic technicians, aircraft mechanics, stenographers, 
and a physician. 

In the weeks which followed the Pentagon’s first 
announcement (in January 1954) of the reactivation 
of Fort Huachuca as the Army Electronic Proving 
Ground, applicants for jobs at the Fort descended on 
the Bisbee local office like a swarm of locusts. Prior 
to the establishment of the Civilian Personnel Office 
at the Fort, the Bisbee office processed over 500 
applications and assisted these and many more appli- 
cants to prepare required Civil Service Commission 
Standard Forms 57. 

The Army called in one of its top Civilian Personnel 
Officers to take charge of its Civilian Personnel 
Administration at the Fort and a Board of Civil 
Service Examiners was set up. To serve the best 
interests of the employer and to refer qualified per- 
sonnel to essential jobs required the most satisfactory 
sort of liaison between the Federal Government staff 
and that of the Bisbee office of the Arizona State 
Employment Service. 

Direct recruitment and clearance procedures pro- 
duced a high percentage of the maintenance personnel 
in short order. Approximately 400 clerk-typist and 
clerk-stenographer tests were administered by the 
Employment Service in Bisbee, providing a large part 


of the office personnel necessary to get the new instal- 
lation under way. 

Special radio programs over local stations featuring 
civilian personnel officials from Huachuca aided 
recruitment on the local level and were supplemented 
by weekly radio jobcasts, newspaper articles, and 
special spot announcements publicizing needed skills. 
A Basic Information Sheet, containing data on sala- 
ries and hours; climate; housing; transportation; and 
medical, recreational, and religious facilities, prepared 
by the Bisbee office and Civilian Personnel Officer was 
circulated nationally as a supplement to clearance 
orders for Huachuca personnel requirements. 

Still more workers were needed, however. So 
itineraries were arranged and facilities provided 
through State employment security agencies in Texas, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Minnesota for four positive recruitment 
trips to key cities in those States by representatives 
of the Huachuca Civilian Personnel Office. 

In recognition of services rendered, in August 1954 
General Lenzner addressed a highly complimentary 
letter to the director of the Arizona State Employment 
Service in recognition of the services of the Bisbee office. 

In early April 1956, as we take stock of the results 
of our endeavors for the Army Electronic Proving 
Ground, we are reminded of the difficulties experi- 
enced in recruitment over which we had little or no 
control. Nevertheless, we find that we can record 
a box score of 1,539 placements of civilian employees 
at Fort Huachuca out of a total of 2,592 hires for a 
penetration rate of 59.4 percent. Placements in the 
professional category totaled 114, clerical 748, 
skilled 242, semiskilled 110, unskilled 185, and 
service 140. 

We realize with a sense of deep responsibility that 
the role the Employment Service played in ministering 
to the latest manpower needs of Fort Huachuca was * 
in keeping with the tradition of service to this impor- 
tant Post. 


Who Should Qualify for Benefits? 


By IRMA RITTENHOUSE, Principal Economist 


NATHAN MORRISON, Principal Actuary 
New York Division of Employment 


UNDER all the State laws, unemployment benefits 
are restricted to unemployed persons who are 
available for work and willing to accept suitable 
employment. Each benefit claimant must show by 
recent employment experience that he has been 
attached to the labor market, in order to qualify for 
benefits in the first place. The process of insuring 
the claimant’s relation to the labor market does not 
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end here: While he remains a claimant he must seek 
work, he must take work deemed suitable for him, 
his payments are limited to amounts less than he 
earned, and he cannot count on payments indefinitely. 

Experience in New York State with the “recent 
employment” test is the subject of this article. Like 
other jurisdictions, New York originally provided 
that this measure be in terms of time worked. But 
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even before any benefits were paid in 1938, the law 
was changed to measure recent earnings rather than 
number of days worked, which !atter was regarded as 
difficult for employers to report. 

In 1951, a time measure was restored. . The 
claimant must now show employment in at least 20 
weeks out of the 52 weeks preceding the filing of his 
original claim, and average weekly earnings of at 
least $15 per week in at least 20 weeks. It is possible 
to meet the requirement with as little as 1 day of 
work in each of the 20 weeks. 


To Learn the Facts 


The new requirement was vigorously opposed by 
labor groups, and the legislative committee concerned 
asked the Division of Employment to examine the new 
provision’s effects on workers in specified industries. 
Six of these were branches of the State’s important 
apparel trades, and several others—canneries, con- 
struction, resort hotels—were seasonal in operation. 

Study of several years’ records was called for, to 
eliminate as far as possible distortions of the findings 
arising from temporary economic conditions, either 
in a single industry or in the general economy. The 
employment, earnings, and claim histories of samples 
of the same workers over the 5-year period, 1947 to 
1951, were analyzed. 

The impact of the eligibility requirement may be 
gauged from work records of individuals when as 
many as 5 years are taken: 


Percent 

of work- 

ers with 

at least 

20 weeks 

Industry of work 

in each of 

5 years 

(1947-51) 

Men’s coats and suits............. kets eee 57 
Women’s coats and suits.......... ee ; : 42 
Women’s dresses................... oo sabate 44 
Women’s underwear............. we : 32 
BAGeETY......... Me ste Poni Nesta hs 40 
Soe PAS ade ee eise hee tk noe Mae 
OS 48 
0 Oe Pe eee eee 2 Pee.) Sen 46 
eS ee eee ee eee ee ee ae a ee 23 
ees... ok Me > a ho ah. oe ae yh ee eo 57 
(nuns sewelig.. 6 Fo. AS ee is cee te 


Since all employment of each worker was measured 
(not merely employment in his primary industrial 
classification), the amount of underemployment 
revealed the highly mobile character of our popula- 
tion in the labor force. Of course these workers were 
not necessarily always job seeking when they were 
not working: At times they may have been ill, or 
vacationing, or out of the labor market for a variety 
of reasons. 

Nor were those people with any given work experi- 
ence the same ones each year. For example, in 
each of the industries studied, only a small number 
had 15 to 19 weeks of work in each of the 3 years, 1949- 
1951, compared with the proportions in this category 
in, say, the single year 1950: 
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Persons | Persons 
Number of | with 15 -19|With ie 
Industry persons in | weeks’ | fas k a 
sample | workin | || s f 2 
1950 each of 3 
years ! 
Seasonal hotels....... 3, 391 | 497 | 19 
Millinery.... 2, 433 | 218 | 9 
Restaurants... . ee 2, 631 | 227 1 
Meta trade......... 5, 690 | 343 | 3 
ee 4,072 | pee 2 
Laundries. oe ake 3, 515 | 115 2 
UNE. dts hv, 5% 4,769 | 226 1 


1 For the years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 


It seemed difficult, therefore, to avoid some anom- 
alies with a single eligibility requirement. Workers 
did not “stay put’? as workers and although the 
earnings or employment requirement might block 
out one industrial or occupational group aimed at, 
it was also likely to have random effects that were 
unlooked for. Nor could it sift out thoroughly 
persons of questionable labor market attachment. 
This needed the support of continued close attention 
to claims by the local office. 

The 1951 change in the eligibility requirement 
greatly increased the number of ineligibles in the 
industries studied, shifting as it did from earnings to 
weeks worked as a measure and from the equivalent 
of about 15 weeks to 20 weeks of work as the test. 
As a result of the new provision, there was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of ineligibles in 
various branches of the apparel industry. In some 
branches, the number of ineligibles doubled and in 
none was the increase less than 50 percent (as calcu- 
lated by the 1950 employment experience). The 
other groups showed similar results. 

In the industries where workers were already 
excluded from benefits in substantial proportions 
(canneries, retail trade, seasonal hotels), the effect of 
the new requirement was less important. In most of 
the industries, the change in the time-worked require- 
ment, rather than the shift from earnings to employ- 
ment time as a measure, appeared to be the most 
important factor in increasing ineligibility. But 
abandonment of the earnings measure was the main 
cause of increased ineligibility in two groups with 
relatively high rates of earnings—fur workers and 
theatrical employees. 

These sharply-increased proportions of ineligibles 
made the effect of the new provision immediately 
apparent to local union officials who handled the 
claims of union members. ‘“Twice as many of our 
people are being turned down” was a common com- 
plaint in 1951 and 1952. Nevertheless, relatively 
small numbers of persons were affected as a whole; 
most workers continued to qualify. 

One result of the analysis was to emphasize the 
arbitrariness of a 1-year measure to test “labor market 
attachment.”” Even though a surprisingly large 
proportion of workers had less than 20 weeks of work 
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in each of the 5 years, it was apparent, as has already 
been indicated, that an individual worker’s experience 
could differ substantially from year to year. 

Illness or other personal contingencies, a prolonged 
layoff,! or just hard luck in job-hunting in 1 year 
could make a man ineligible in the following year 
despite a long previous employment record. The 
original New York law took account of this by measur- 
ing eligibility over 2 years—still a limited period, 
but presumably regarded as a practical one from the 
record-keeping standpoint. 

Among the workers under study, it was found that 
if those who failed to meet the 20-weeks requirement 
were allowed the alternative of, say, 15 weeks in the 
base year and at least 20 weeks in the preceding year, 
or a total of 35 weeks in 2 years, the proportions eli- 
gible would increase. The effect would not, however, 
be substantial quantitatively, whatever its appeal on 
grounds of fairness. A study of 1950 experience 
showed that fewer than 5 percent of the workers in 
any of these industries would have benefited in that 
year. 

Allowing for the fact that the “preceding year’’ in 
this test was 1949, a recession year, the quantitative 
effect of a 2-year period would probably be greater 
than this, but apparently it would not be substantial 
except for a claim period following a sharp economic 
recession. Its main advantage is to give the individual 
worker a second chance at eligibility when he has been 
unlucky in his recent job history. 


1 Even a recession as minor as that of 1953-54 caused a 
pronounced increase in the numbers of New York workers 
found ineligible in 1955 when they filed claims. 


In Southern Illinois ... 


How useful is the qualifying earnings or employ- 
ment test in measuring labor market attachment? 
The statistical studies made in New York left. many 
questions unanswered in this area. In two industries 
(canneries and seasonal hotels) in which large num- 
bers of workers normally leave the labor market after 
the season, any test disqualified substantial propor- 
tions automatically, whether the old provisions, the 
1951 provision, or any one of a variety of others was 
applied. 

The effects of different provisions in other industries 
seemed arbitrary. Is it likely, for example, that the 
16 percent of construction workers who would have 
been ineligible in 1950 under a 20-weeks requirement 
were not “attached to the labor market’? Or that 
the 14 percent who would have been ineligible even 
with a 2-year test (15 weeks in the base year and 20 
weeks in the preceding year) were not “genuinely in 
the labor market’’? There are some who would argue 
that a young worker who loses his first job in insured 
employment after 4 weeks may still be in the labor 
market. 

At times, employers and workers combine to adjust 
operations so as to negate the test. This does not seem 
objectionable if the test does not work inequitably to 
deny benefits to workers who are in reality attached 
to the labor market. The eligibility requirement in 
New York has apparently been a useful and fairly 
simple control device in a few industries, but its main 
significance seems to be the limits it provides to benefit 
costs. The point at which the system must seek its 
public acceptance as a rational one remains at the local 
office, where claims are examined, jobs are offered, 
and the individual case can be explored. 


A UNIVERSITY SERVES ITS PEOPLE 


By ED HAHESY 
Staff Writer, Southern Illinois University 


and RUSSELL L. KELLY 
Field Supervisor, Illinois State Employment Service 


OR the more than 1 million people living in an 

inverted triangle between the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers, Southern Illinois University has become 
as important an institution as their local banks and 
post offices. 

The school is dedicated to a philosophy that it 
belongs, in the broadest sense, to the people of 
Southern Illinois. Until 1947, the school was a small, 
tax-supported State teachers college and its educa- 
tional offerings were geared almost exclusively to 
teachers. 

Southern subsequently achieved full university 
status, and by 1949 had an independent board of 
trustees appointed by the Governor. Meanwhile, a 
new president, Dr. Delyte W. Morris, was persuaded 
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to come to Southern from the faculty of Ohio State 
University. 

Dr. Morris was a native of southern Illinois and 
familiar with many of its problems. When he came to 
SIU, the most significant problem was widespread 
unemployment caused by the rapid decline of the 
area’s vast coal industry. Illinois mines which once 
employed 100,000 persons provided jobs for only 
about 15,000. Factories which had been established 
to do war contract work were being shut down by 
parent companies in other industrial centers. 

By May 1954, some 20,728 persons in 30 southern 
Illinois counties were receiving unemployment in- 
surance. Naturally, young people were migrating 
from the area to seek job opportunities elsewhere, and 
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Illinois agency area supervisors meet on SIU campus with 
Director Walter E. Parker (seated, center), SIU President Morris 
(with pointer), and BES Regional Representative Charles C. 
Rand (standing, third from left) to discuss expanding area jobs. 
State Senator Crisenberry is seated at extreme left. 


some towns lost as many as half their potentially 
productive youth between 1950 and 1953. 

Hard times had hit southern Illinois before, but 
the economic blow that staggered the area when the 
coal mines went down almost en masse left the people 
in despair. Once prosperous communities became 
virtual ghost towns. 

President Morris’ leadership and the University’s 
new independent role came at an appropriate time. 
The training-for-teachers program was expanded 
quickly so that the University now includes nine 
schools, colleges, and divisions, including a Graduate 
College offering advanced degrees in 35 fields. 

New curricula were added with a view toward 
supplying likely candidates for career opportunities in 
southern Illinois. The University is now turning out 
business administration personnel, chemists, scientific 
farmers with agricultural degrees, journalists and 
printers, biologists, health and recreation majors, and 
specialists in dozens of other fields. 

Some students come to Southern from other States 
and from foreigr countries but the great bulk of the 
5,500 students now on campus are natives of the 
region widely known as “Little Egypt.’ Most of them 
plan to return to their home communities after col- 
lege, and it is for these future leaders and the towns 
where they will make their carreers that Southern has 
devoted its educational emphasis, particularly in the 
past few years. At present, there is hardly a city, 
town, or village in Southern Illinois that is not bene- 
fiting from the University in some direct manner. 

Students are often sent back to their home communi- 
ties for internship programs or they learn on the job 
in area industries. Their research problems, as well 
as most faculty research, are undertaken with a view 
toward providing useful, practical information on 
everything from wildlife feeding habits to electrical 
capacitors, for the benefit of area residents and 
businessmen. 
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Journeymen and apprentice plumbers and pipefitters learn 
more about heating in a 12-week night course offered by the 


SIU Vocational-Technical Institute. 5S. E. Thorn (kneeling left), 
a lecturer for the Institute, is showing samples of baseboard 
heating to the class. 


As the University expanded, a pressing need was felt 
for the training ef ex-miners and unskilled workers so 
they could qualify for jobs in industries which slowly 
began coming into the area. When workers of the 
area realized that the joint efforts of the University; 
Southern Illinois, Incorporated; the Employment 
Service: and other organizations were making some 
headway in pulling southern Illinois back on its feet 
economically, they began clamoring for more training 
so they could improve their positions as new oppor- 
tunities developed. For them, the University created 
a Division of Technical and Adult Education. 

In towns all over southern Illinois, night courses are 
being offered in retail selling, bookkeeping, advertis- 
ing, and dozens of other subjects. On a second SIU 
campus, set up 10 miles east of Carbondale and known 
as Southern Acres, union apprentices and others come 
nightly to study welding, plumbing, carpentry, 
accounting, and many trades and business courses. 

During the day, the Vocational and Technical 
Institute holds classes for full-time students, offering 
associate degrees for 2 years of study in such fields as 
automotive repair, radio and television, and retailing. 
Certificates are given upon completion of 1-year day 
school programs. 

Informational pamphlets covering all courses offered 
at the University proper, and at the Vocational 
and Technical Institute, have been supplied to the 
Employment Service offices throughout Southern 
Illinois. These have been widely used by the local 
offices in their high school counseling and testing 
programs and have resulted in many additional 
enrollments at Southern. 

Local offices have also been successful in placing 
many SIU graduates, particularly those from voca- 
tional training classes. Most of these students 
went into area industries, but quite a few have been 
placed at more distant points through the Employ- 
ment Service clearance program. 
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As a public service, SIU offers its facilities for off-campus 
meetings. Several conferences, such as the one shown above, 
are held on the campus each week. 


Other services to the area were rendered through 
the years by single departments on the campus or by 
individual professors. Some functions were coordi- 
nated and others were added when the University 
established a Division of Area Services in 1952. The 
manifold duties of this division embrace a variety of 
service activities—from booking faculty speakers for 
community or organization meetings to getting expert 
advice on industrial queries. 

Area Services and the Extension Division make 
arrangements for 100 or more conferences on the 
campus each year for professional, civic, educational, 
and other organizations. In cooperation with outside 
agencies, the Division of Area Services has sponsored 
idea-exchange conferences for industrialists, personnel 
men, small business leaders, union officials, and 
similar groups. These have included State and area 
meetings of the International Association of Personnel 
in Employment Security and also a meeting of the 
State Employment Service Director and his adminis- 
trative staff with top University staff last summer. 

The newest component of the Area Services 
Division is a department of community development 
which is now working in nine area towns. Con- 
sultants encourage townspeople to make a 6-months’ 
self-analysis of their community problems through 
research committees of local residents who discuss 
their findings at weekly town meetings. At the end 
of the study phase, action committees undertake 
to put recommendations in force. 

Selection of several of these communities was based 
in part on the results of an Applicant and Claimant 
Characteristics Study made by nine local employ- 
ment security offices covering all of the ‘“‘Little 
Egypt” area. This study had been requested by 
the University and was one of the most compre- 
hensive ever made in this State. 

The survey conducted by the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service and the Division of Unemployment 
Compensation offices covered 30 counties and over 
20,000 workers. It answered many questions neces- 
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Since young men who complete the 2-year radio-television train- 
ing program at the SIU Vocational-Technical Institute may 
later operate their own business, a course in Business Record 
Keeping is required. C. Edwin Pearson, VTI retailing division 
coordinator, standing right, has brought in two representatives 
of a cash register firm to demonstrate uses of the machine. 


sary to planning for a more prosperous Southern 
Illinois. We learned many things about our unem- 
ployed worker, such as his age and skill levels, his 
attachment to Southern [Illinois as a permanent home, 
his desire to remain if he could secure work in the 
area, and his pattern of migration when he had to go 
out of his community for employment. 

The director of this department of the University 
believes that random “‘factory chasing”’ will not insure 
economic security for a town. Local residents must 
first be sure they can provide the quality of churches, 
schools, recreation, and environment which will 
induce reputable firms-to come to the community 
and establish permanent residence. They must also 
make their town interesting enough to hold young 
people and provide incentive for business growth. 

Eldorado, Ill., which served as the “‘pilot project’ 
of the new department, was featured on Edward R. 
Murrow’s national TV show and won the top annual 
community award of the Freedoms Foundation. 

University staff members, through their close 
cooperation with area towns, and with Employment 
Service managers and supervisors for these towns, have 
realized that creation of more small businesses and 
expansion of existing businesses can contribute con- 
siderably toeconomic development of southern Illinois. 

Last year the education director of the [Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce was hired by Southern to 
head a Small Business Institute. Under his direction, 
three committees will carry on the work of the 
institute. A Council of Small Business, composed of 
75 area business leaders, seeks out promising high 
school graduates who are interested in starting small 
businesses in their home towns someday. ‘These 
students, while enrolled at Southern, will confer with 
the head of the Institute and other educators to get a 
study program tailored to their individual needs. 
Meanwhile, a faculty committee and a committee of 
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area specialists are available to advise businessmen 
about possible expansion, financing, tax structure, 
advertising, and other problems. 

Southern faculty members also play important roles 
in a Southern Illinois Labor Relations Council, which 
was set up by union leaders in an effort to perfect 
the vastly improved labor-management picture, and in 
a Southern Illinois Personnel Management Associa- 
tion which meets regularly to allow personnel men to 
compare notes and, occasionally, to transfer capable 
employees between plants in seasonal production. 
The Illinois State Employment Service is represented 
on this Association by a local office manager and the 
Area Field Supervisor for the southern Illinois area. 

Basically, then, the purposes of the University may 
be categorized under three headings: (1) promoting 
an area atmosphere that is conducive to more jobs 
and happier living, (2) training leaders to keep that 
atmosphere thriving and healthy, and (3) providing 
University facilities and research findings to help 
south I[llinois progress. 

At least two other Southern activities are directly 
connected with the Illinois State Employment Service 
offices: aptitude testing programs and _ personnel 
placement. 





An industrial psychologist on the Southern staff 
works closely with five large area factories and an 
insurance firm on selection and placement through 
tests and supervisory training programs. He consults 
regularly with the Employment Service office in 
Herrin about testing programs to “‘try to find the best 


job for the individual skills” and to ‘“‘better realize 


the strength and weakness of individual employees.” 

The University Placement Service has frequent 
opportunities to work closely with nearby local 
Employment Service offices. For example, if the 
nearby Herrin or Murphysboro office has an opening 
for a college graduate, they may ask the University 
to recommend a Southern alumnus for the job. On 
the other hand, when a student wants work and does 
not hold a college degree, the University probably 
will not have a suitable listing and will refer the student 
to the Employment Service. The two organizations 
also work closely in placing students during the vaca- 
tion period, particularly in the canning plants in 
Northern Illinois. 

Each year the college-community relationship in 
Southern Illinois is becoming stronger and paying 
many kinds of dividends. 


Placement Program at 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


By OSCAR GJERNES 


College Placement Interviewer 


North Dakota State Employment Service 


A BETTER coordinated supplemental program of 

college placement has long been an objective of 
the Employment Service. There have been a 
variety of approaches to this problem. An effort 
which appears to have many unique aspects has been 
under trial in North Dakota for the past several years. 
In this particular plan, the college not only has 
agreed to cooperate with the Employment Service 
but also has delegated to the Employment Service 
the responsibility for effecting the placement program. 
The question whether the task of carrying out the 
placement and employment function of a college can 
be performed by the Employment Service is being 
answered. 

The following segment of the Employment Service 
program of service to students leaving higher institu- 
tions of learning provides: (Paragraph 8403, Part II, 
E.S. MANUAL). 

1. Promoting a full understanding of the Employ- 
ment Service program and facilities among educa- 
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tional institutions, students, employers, and other 
groups and agencies. 

2. Establishing and maintaining special facilities, 
methods, and procedures which are useful in effecting 
placement of students in suitable work. 

3. Registering and counseling for employment to 
those students who seek placement and assistance. 

4. Developing job orders which will provide college 
students with employment opportunities that fully 
utilize their abilities and educational background. 

5. Selecting college applicants for referral to 
employers through careful evaluation of applicants’ 
background and training. 

6. Interchanging information with educational 
institutions and other agencies to facilitate placement 
of students. 

The college placement program is operated as an 
extension of the services of the local office. Only such 
services as can be more effectively handled on the 
campus are performed there. 
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The campus of the North Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo. 


Each day the interviewer in charge of the college 
program reports first to the local office and then, after 
a staff meeting and after reading such staff information 
as is routed through the office, goes to his office on the 
college campus. The orders of the local office are 
coordinated with the college orders. Information on 
needs and available applicants is exchanged. Daily 
conferences between the college placement inter- 
viewer and placement interviewers in the local office 
are held to fill orders more effectively. 

Field visiting and employer contacts are handled in 
the local office. Information concerning available 
applicants or needs is reported in the monthly labor 
market report. Monthly reports of activities are 
included in the local office reports. Employment 
Service forms, office supplies, and the like are provided 
by the local office. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College is a 
co-educational land-grant college. The Bachelor and 
Master of Science degrees are offered. Its six major 
schools are: Agriculture, Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Chemical Technology, Engineering, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, and Pharmacy. During the fall quarter, 
1955-1956, 2,500 students were enrolled in the college, 
one-third of them in the School of Engineering. 


A Diversified Farming Area 


The college is located in Fargo, N. Dak., a city with 
a population of 40,000 and primarily a wholesale and 
retail distributing center. The area’s principal indus- 
try is diversified dry-land farming. The Red River 
Valley, with Fargo as its center, is part of the world’s 
most fertile soil. 
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Most of the students come from the farms and 
villages of the State. Students enrolling at the college 
do so to better their employment potential. Employ- 
ment and work opportunities form a vital part in the 
picture. 


Coordinated Effort Needed 


Previously, each school and, in many instances, 
several departments within each school, operated 
independently to place its graduates. It was deter- 
mined that a coordinated activity which would utilize 
and implement the existing activities would be a 
helpful adjunct. 

The present facilities and cooperative interests of 
the schools represent an evolvement rather than a 
direct planned objective. 

The College Placement director, who is an Employ- 
ment Service interviewer, operates the College Place- 
ment Program. The Service seeks to coordinate and 
assist in all phases of college placement. Special 
reports dealing with employment of graduates and 
students are either prepared or consolidated in the 
Placement office and inquiries for employment in- 
formation are referred there. Student and prospec- 
tive student inquiries, relative to employment needs to 
augment resources while attending school, are 
answered by the Placement Service. Inquiries con- 
cerning campus work opportunities are also handled 
through the Placement Service. 

The College Placement director is a member of the 
College President’s Employment Committee which 
seeks to handle employment problems of students. 
The Committee is composed of the Dean of Students, 
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the Dean of Women, representatives of the athletic 
department, student activities, and major campus 
student employers. 

The office is located in the Memorial Union Build- 
ing which is centrally located on the campus and the 
hub of student activities. It is one of the newest and 
most modern of the campus buildings. All office 
furniture, telephone, and mail facilities are furnished 
and paid for by the college. 

Application cards are completed and maintained for 
all students desiring to utilize the Service. Occupa- 
tional and industrial information files are maintained. 
The Employment Service representative has access to 
additional records in the Student Personnel files and 
in the Office of Admissions and Records. 


College Accepts Program 


The Program has been accepted by the school ad- 
ministration. College publications specifically refer 
to this activity as the instrument through which the 
institution handles the employment functions. 

The task of arousing employer interest and of in- 
forming employers about availability of graduates is 
performed by the Placement Service. Selection and 
referral of suitable applicants in accordance with 
employer and Employment Service clearance orders 
are made there. 

Monthly, and more often when needed, lists of 
visiting recruiters are published by this office and 
distributed to all schools and interested ‘departments. 
Interviewing facilities are provided and individual 
interview schedules are posted. Students who desire 
to see the company representative come to the office 
for an appointment. Notices of visits are also pub- 
lished in the student paper ‘‘The Spectrum,” and in 
the College Calendar of Weekly Events, and are 
posted on the bulletin boards. 

During the school year, the Placement Director is 
frequently called upon to address undergraduate and 
graduate classes, to discuss the technique and facilities 
of job hunting. Personal data sheets are funneled 
through the office for evaluation of suitability and 
completeness. The office arranges for special speakers 
for classes or campus organizations pertaining to 
careers and employment opportunities. These ar- 
rangements are made either with the school deans, 
department heads, or on occasion, with individual 
instructors. 

The office maintains constant contact with a 
large number of staff personnel. These include the 
president’s staff, dean of students, dean of women, 
the deans of each of the schools, the department 
chairmen, and instructors. Frequent conferences 
are held between the student counselors and Employ- 
ment Service in evolving suitable programs. 

Records are maintained concerning results of com- 
pany interviews. Recruiting literature and brochures 
are distributed through the Placement Service. 
At the close of the school year, a detailed report is 
furnished each dean concerning the students trom 
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Frank C. Mirgain, dean, School of gen rw (left); Oscar 
Pp 


Gjernes, director, Placement Service; and Ra Dunbar, 
dean, School of Chemical Technology (right), have an informal 
discussion on employment procedures. 


his school. A complete report of activities is furnished 
the college president semiannually and is reviewed 
orally with hint This report includes an analysis 
of activities, special problems encountered, and 
achievements. 

Students who plan to enter one of the fields of 
education are furnished application forms to enroll 
with the Teachers Placement Division of the North 
Dakota State Employment Service. All students in 
education the past year were thus enrolled. Forms 
for enrollment renewal are maintained in the Place- 
ment Office for distribution. 

A complete file of civil service employment op- 
portunities is maintained. Civil service representa- 
tives visiting the campus are referred directly to the 
office. 


Help in Finding Campus Work 


Applicants seeking campus employment are referred 
to the office. Application cards are completed and 
the applicants are usually referred to the local office 
to broaden their employment opportunities. 

Requests from department heads, deans, and admin- 
istrative supervisors for stenographic and clerical 
help are channelled through this office. When 
necessary, typing and shorthand proficiency tests are 
administered but, if time permits, the applicants are 
referred to the local Employment Office for such 
testing. 

The Employment Service is broadening its sources 
of supply of desirable applicants. The College and 
State are gaining the specialized services of the 
Employment Service in this city, throughout the 
State, and Nation. 

The expansion of the program service requirements 
at this school clearly indicates the willingness of 
schools, governmental agencies, and industry to 
utilize the Employment Service facilities when they 
are readily available. 


Employment Security Review 
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INFORMATION Lights the way 


By PAUL MESSMER 
Chief, Employment Counseling and Service to the Handicapped 


Ohio State Employment Service 


A advantage that Employment Service 
counselors and interviewers have lies in the 
fact that they have readily available current labor 
market information in a variety of forms. ‘These ma- 
terials have been developed to provide another set of 
tools to improve the counseling and placement func- 
tions. These tools are not just a byproduct of “‘busy 
work”? nor are they shiny trophies to be displayed in 
a cabinet. They are working tools that we must use 
to clear away the rubble of misinformation. They 
are oil for the rusty hinges of memory’s doors which 
must open so the facts stored within may be utilized. 
They are the spark to ignite the imagination which 
will light the way to occupations on an ever-widening 
horizon. 

Among the most valuable of these tools are the 
occupational and labor market information releases 
dealing with specific jobs or industries. These re- 
leases provide the counselors and placement inter- 
viewers with up-to-date information concerning job 
opportunities, patterns of employment, and areas af- 
fording the best opportunities. That is—they do so 
when they are used, and used properly. 

Counselors, interviewers, and other Employment 
Service personnel recognize that they must rely on 
labor market information resource materials. They 
know that memory must be supplemented by reference 
to these materials. The ever-changing nature of 
labor market information also points up the need for 
reliable references; no one can keep up to date with 
all aspects of the labor market. Many applicants 
require little such information. In serving those 
needing more information, either in detail or in scope, 
reference sources are invaluable aids. 


Invaluable to the Counselor 


To assure that counselees are making decisions on 
the basis of fact, labor market information must be 
presented and interpreted to them. Labor market 
information is the counterpart of applicant informa- 
tion. No counselor would attempt to counsel without 
obtaining all possible data concerning the counselee. 
No counselor should counsel without having available 
current labor market information to give the coun- 
selee. 

Similarly, interviewers know that successful place- 
ments depend to some degree on the applicant’s 
understanding of the job and its ramifications. Some 
applicants do not need information concerning the 
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wide scope of occupations as much as others, but their 
need for details concerning a specific job may be as 
great. 

Counselors have learned that the vocational deci- 
sions of counselees have greater placement and em- 
ployment value when the labor market factors are an 
integral part of the counseling. 


Found in Many Forms 


Labor market information has many forms. There 
are individual occupational releases such as those in 
the Ohio Employment Information Series and the 
Michigan Occupational Guides. This type of com- 
pilation gives the counselor a ready reference of 
background information. The details of the occupa- 
tion are usually given in terms of a job description, 
the employment trends, working conditions, pre- 
requisites, promotional opportunities, wage ranges, 
and geographic areas of employment. | 

Counselors use these guides to enrich their discus- 
sions with the counselees. Frequently the counselees 
are permitted or urged to read the guides, perhaps 
several of them, so that they will have a broader 
knowledge for discussion and decision making. 

The individual occupational releases have proved 
to be of the greatest value in counseling young workers. 
These applicants usually have a limited knowledge of 


jobs and so require the detailed information presented 


in these releases. In Ohio, the Employment Infor- 
mation Series has been supplied to all schools request- 
ing it. School teachers or counselors use them in 
classrooms or individual instruction to give students a 
wider view of jobs. When students from these 


schools come to local Employment Service offices, the 


counselors find them thinking more realistically in 
terms of potential job choices. 

The statistical and other reports prepared by the 
research and statistics division provide in another 
form labor market information usable by counselors 
and interviewers. In addition to numbers of workers, 
wage rates, etc., these reports give information 
concerning the areas where the greatest opportunities 
exist or will exist. Many applicants need only such 
information. Their skill is saleable if they know 
where the market is. 

Employment Service personnel read and interpret 
statistical reports as a physician reads his X-rays 
or lab reports. To the unpracticed or inexperienced 
person, the tables have little meaning but to the 
experienced they present a rich storehouse of in- 
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NEWARK, OHIO, JANUARY 1956 
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Sumpary Around 1,200 persons (400 women) could be hired for local work at 
current wage rates. A number have been occupied in concerns turning 
out glass, transportation equipment, paper, plastics, and fabriceted metal products; 


location Newark is a Licking County city in central Ohio about 24 miles 
south of Mount Vernon. Other cities within commuting range are 
Columbus, Lancester, and Zanesville. About 34,300 persons were living in Newark 


in 1950. The county population totaled 70,600 
Employment Factories occupied nearly three-tenths of Licking County's working 
residents in 1950. Agriculture employed cne-seventh. An avernge 
of 8,500 men and women were on payrolls of manufacturing firms within the county 
during 1954. Principal ares industries include glass, primary metals, electrical 
machinery, and transportation equipment. Newark plants turn out fiber glass, 
aluminum, automobile parts, sporting equipment, cellophane bags, lighting fixtures, 
and electrical equipment. 
labor Supply Approximately 800 men and 400 women would take employment in 
Newark at existing wage levels, Nearly three-tenths of the men 
are skilled, one-fourth semiskilled, and the balance rortly unskilled. An esti- 
mated three out of five are younger than 45 years. Some of the men have had ex- 
perience in glass factories as blowers, pressers, foot casters, gatherers, and 
polishers; in transportation equipment firms as grinders and operators of turret 
lathes and drill and punch presses; and in metal fabricating plants as welders, 
firishers, and assemblers. Also available are men who have worked in construction 
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Among the many types of informational mutertels published in Ohio are occupational (left) and area releases. 


formation. The accomplished counselor or inter- 
viewer has the key to unlock the storehouse and 
wisely use its contents. 

Labor market information in statistical form is 
especially useful in counseling or otherwise serving 
experienced workers who are considering leaving the 
area. Their need is not for detailed job descriptions 
but for locations of opportunities. Statistical ma- 
terials are available from many sources, including 
the Lapor MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Such information is also useful in advising employers 
concerning potential worker supply or areas for new 
plant locations. 

Another source of Labor Market Information 
frequently overlooked is the file of orders, open or 
closed, in the office. Orders are reviewed not only 
for current referral purposes but also as indicators of 
employers to be contacted in job development 
activities. These employers once had openings for 
certain types of workers and, therefore, could be 
reasonably expected to want to consider well-qualified 
entry workers at any time. A call to the employer 
may be the successful step in job development. 

Clearance Orders and the State Inventory of Jobs 
provide another source of labor market information. 
Except for local office orders, these are the most cur- 
rent source of information concerning a large group 
of job openings. Counselors and interviewers have 
developed a use for the clearance orders and inven- 
tories which, in addition to exposing applicants to the 
currently listed jobs, provide a broad occupational 
background against which the counselee can view his 
occupational decision. 
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The prerequisites as set forth in clearance orders are 
reviewed with young applicants to assist them in un- 
derstanding why certain educational or training ex- 
periences are necessary. They are shown that 
employers specify certain educational or training 
requirements. Such information coming from em- 
ployers usually carries much more weight than coming 
from a counselor, interviewer, or other Employment 
Service person. This has been very helpful in assisting 
young applicants to make long-range occupational 
decisions involving either education or training. 
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The informational resources briefly mentioned in 
this article are available to all Employment Service 
personnel throughout the country. There are un- 
doubtedly many others developed locally or statewide 
which serve purposes similar to those stated herein. 

Employment Service personnel in all offices and all 
States are currently utilizing some type of labor 
market information to accomplish more adequately 
our objective of service to the applicants and employ- 
ers. There are also Employment Service personne! 
who are not yet using such resources to the fullest. 
We must all be alert to improving resources and 
methods of using or adapting these tools so that we 
may better serve our applicants and our communities. 

These tools, like all tools, cannot accomplish any- 
thing by themselves. Accomplishment is achieved 
only when we take the tool in hand and properly 
direct it. It is the responsibility of each of us to assure 
that we have working tools—not merely a well-filled 
tool cabinet. 
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